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The paintings shown in this exhibition were collected 
by one of the younger collectors, Mr. Sidney Janis, of 
New York City. Through the interest of Mr. Thomas 
Mabry at the Museum of Modern Art, Mr. Janis’ at- 
tention was directed toward the University Gallery. 
We express our gratitude to these men who made the 
present exhibition possible. 


Two fallacies which are inheritances from the 
nineteenth century have been handed down to us. 
The first is that art 1s imitation, that art is an 
attempt to reproduce nature. The second fallacy 
is that art is a technical display, that it 1s enough 
if a painting is well done. These ideas are out- 
moded. They are lke great Aunt Mary's old 
cane rocking chair, you cannot fit it imto the 
modern interior. 


If one believes, as most of us do, that art is a 
creative activity, that divinity is constantly re- 
asserting itself to fit new ways of thinking, work- 
ig to bring us pleasure, inspiration, and esthetic 
satisfaction, we must cultivate an unencumbered 
vision, an open mindedness. There are charlatans 
and fakers all around us, in art as well as in life. 
Alertness, a sensitivity, and experience teach us 
to sift the false from the true. So let us look at, 
feel, and experience without prejudice, what these 
men have to say to us. Then and only then can 
we learn whether they are true and sincere artists, 
and whether what they have done is worth while. 
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Henri Rousseau: French, 1844-1910 
elcencve: -o1)°S07 by 118” 


School: Primitive 


This artist who began painting when he was forty was a customs of- 
ficial through the week, a painter on Sunday. He was entirely self-taught 
and was absolutely an original—‘‘a primitive.” No method of painting 
evolved from any established style, and no school influences his work. His 
meticulous care in painting such details as the leaves of his plants, sug- 
gests the old Dutch masters. Some of the foremost artists of Paris were 
his friends. They were charmed by his child-like naiveté, his lack of self- 
consciousness, and his sincerity. The less understanding ones thought him 
a halfwit, but neither mockery nor criticism bothered him. True, he had 
an untutored mind, crude in manner,—a child-man, but he certainly was 
not a faker. Imagination was his forte; he painted such scenes as an 
imaginative child might see in dreams: gardens, woods, fanciful beasts 
breaking through luxuriant foliage. He finally resigned his job as cus- 
toms official and lived on what he could make from teaching the violin, 
for he was somewhat a composer and poet. It is very remarkable what 
technical skill is exhibited in his paintings. 


Exhibited: Knoedler and Company, New York, ‘“‘Vollard Collection, November, 1933 
Arts Club of Chicago, Sidney Janis Collection, April, 1935 
Museum of Modern Art, New York, Private Collection, June, 1935 


PasiLo Picasso: Spanish, 1881— 
lcs papicmeoie. loveby ily 1912 


School: Cubism 
Period: Collage 


In studying Pablo Picasso’s work we realize he has passed through 
many phases of interest, the Naturalistic, the Blue, the Rose, the Negroid, 
and the Cubistic. Born at Malaga, he has Spanish, Jewish, and Italian 
blood in his veins. In his early period the elongated, emaciated figures show 
the Spanish influence of the Primitives. This was a period of suffering. 
“The Absinth Drinker” is a painting showing this influence. Then a trip 
to Holland brought about a more serene view of life, a healthy robust 
painting came in this period as is illustrated in “Madonna and Child.” 
This period is called his “Rose Manner.” He went to Paris and lived a 
Bohemian life; he came under the influence of Cézanne’s work, also that 
of African sculpture. His imagination was inflamed when he saw the 
simplified carving of the African negro, and he began “dissecting his sub- 
ject into plastic factors.” The Cubists deny the value of direct experi- 
ence; they felt no need for inspiration from nature. “The cubist taking the 
object as a point of departure abstracts from it the inherent straight lines, 
curves, surfaces, and solid forms, the completed object in no way rep- 
resents the original.” The Cubist claims that this method allows for 
more individuality in painting; he isn’t tied up to sentimental actuality 


and by a new and individual analysis the personality of the artist has 
freedom to stand forth. Picasso is known as a remarkable craftsman and 
uses all sorts of materials in new combinations. 

Exhibited: Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, Conn., “Picasso Show,” February, 1934 


Arts Club of Chicago, Sidney Janis Collection, April, 1935 
Museum of Modern Art, New York, Private Collection, June, 1935 


Pasito Picasso: Spanish, 1881— 
“Nature: Morte-a ‘la. Guitare 101192555 by Zea es 
Period: Collage 


Exhibited: Gallerie Georges Petit, Paris, ‘‘Picasso Show,’ 1932 
Renaissance Gallery, Chicago, ‘‘Abstract Show,” January, 1934 
Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, Conn., “Picasso Show,” February, 1934 


Pasio Picasso: Spanish, 1881— 
“Nature Morte” oil, 14” by 24,” 1914 
Period: Cubist 


Exhibited: Valentine Gallery, New York, ‘‘Picasso Abstractions,” 1931 
Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, Conn., “‘Picasso Show,’’ February, 1934 
Renaissance Gallery, Chicago, ‘‘Abstract Show,” January, 1934 
Arts Club of Chicago, Sidney Janis Collection, April, 1935 
Museum of Modern Art, New York, Private Collection, June, 1935 


Pasio Picasso: Spanish, 1881— 
“Vive La France” oil, 21%” by 25%,” 1914-15 
Period: Cubist 


Exhibited: Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, Conn., ‘‘Picasso Show,” February, 1934 
California Palace of the Legion of Honor, San Francisco, ‘500 Years of 
French Art,’’ June, 1934 


Arts Club of Chicago, Sidney Janis Collection, April, 1935 
Museum of Modern Art, New York, Private Collection, June, 1935 


Pasio Picasso: Spanish, 1881— 
“Hemme ASsise: 'oili8 “iby, ) 1927 
Period; Profile 


Exhibited: Renaissance Gallery, Chicago, ‘‘Abstract Show,” January, 1934 
Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, Conn., ““Picasso Show,” February, 1934 
Arts Club of Chicago, Sidney Janis Collection, April, 1935 
Museum of. Modern Art, New York, Private Cellection, June, 1935 


Pasio Picasso: Spanish, 1881— 
“Le Peintre et Son Modele’“oil'5114 by 6334, 1 92e 


Period: Abstract Constructions 


Exhibited: Gallerie Georges Petit, Paris, ‘‘Picasso Show,” June, 1932 
Kunsthaus, Zurich, ‘‘Picasso Show,” September, 1932 
Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, Conn., ‘“‘Picasso Show,” February, 1934 
California Palace of the Legion of Honor, San Francisco, ‘4500 Years of 
French Art,’’ June, 1934 
Arts Club of Chicago, Sidney Janis Collection, April, 1935 
Museum of Modern Art, New York, Private Collection, June, 1935 


Grorcio De Cutrico: Italian, 1888— 
“Nature Morte Evangelique” oil, 3114” by 28,” 1916 


School: Surrealism 
Period: Metaphysical Constructions 


Chirico was born in Greece, but came to Paris in 1911. He is inter- 
ested in the metaphysical—there is a distinct feeling of unreality in his 
painting. He uses elements in his composition which do not go together— 
fish, books, cannon. He was chosen to head the Surrealist School and was 
then renounced. He realized his failure and in 1925 began developing his 
technique and visiting museums, studying the “Old Masters.” He now 
paints in a new manner derived from the “High Renaissance.’ He paints 
sober landscapes and portraits—iragments of architecture, statues, togas, 
etc. He is poetical in composition, design, and treatment. His most re- 
cent work shows an inclination toward the supernatural. 

Exhibited: Museum of Modern Art, New York, “Fifth Anniversary,’’ November, 
1934 


Arts Club of Chicago, Sidney Janis Collection, April, 1935 
Museum of Modern Art, New York, Private Collection, June, 1935 


Henri Matisse: French, 1869— 
mlieure in Chair oil, 12327 by 9%,” 1917 
School: Fauve 
Period: Three Sisters 


Matisse began to draw as an academic—he was influenced by Goya, 
Rembrandt, Monet, Cézanne. His technical skill was great but he soon 
grew tired of academic drawing and broke away in order to express his 
own emotions. He is accused of drawing like a five-year-old. He says 
he wanted to in order to “recapture the freshness of vision characteristic 
of extreme youth.” Persian textiles, ceramics, and enamels have in- 
fluenced his color and design. He has a sensitive feeling for blends and 
shades, and stresses the importance of the decorative quality. He also 
stresses an elimination of every superfluous detail, and looked at an object 
to condense it, to find its significance, its essential lines. He became the 
leader of the Fauves. 


Exhibited: Arts Club of Chicago, Sidney Janis Collection, April, 1935 
Museum of Modern Art, New York, Private Collection, June, 1935 


Pau. Kee: Swiss, 1879— 
“Actor’s Mask” oil, 1314” by 123%,” 1924 


School: Surrealism 


Klee’s art is that of “free fancy,” Herbert Read says. Klee himself 
describes his painting as “going for a walk with a line.” His world is a 
pretend world—“an intellectual fairy land.” He paints a picture in the 
same way as the Gothic tapestry weavers designed a tapestry; all is pure 
fantasy. Surrealism took its inspiration from Freudianism. It is the ac- 
tion of the preconscious or subconscious mind uncontrolled by reason. 
Some Surrealists translate objects into tragic or nightmare forms. Klee 
expresses this inner world in a spirit of bubbling fun. He ‘draws as a 


child sees, but he leaves out the awkwardness of a child’s drawing, and 
his drawings are organized. The Surrealists are sincere in trying to 
express by symbols the inner world of dreams and fantasies. 
Exhibited: Georges Bernhein et Cie, Paris, ‘‘Paul Klee,’ February, 1929 

Museum of Modern Art, New York, ‘‘Paul Klee,’’ 1930 


Arts Club of Chicago, Sidney Janis Collection, April, 1935 
Museum of Modern Art, New York, Private Collection, June, 1935 


PAUL KLER* Swiss, 1879-— 
“Im Grass” oil, 1632” by 2034,” 1930 


School: Surrealism 


Exhibited: Museum of Modern Art, New York, ‘‘Paul Klee,’’ March, 1930 
Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, Conn., ‘‘Landscape Painting,” January, 
1931 
Arts Club of Chicago, Sidney Janis Collection, April, 1935 
Museum of Modern Art, New York, Private Collection, June, 1935 


Juan Gris: Spanish, 1887-1927 
“Le Pipe et le Livre Ouvert™ oi], 12142” by 15-7 ee 
School: Cubism 


Juan Gris breaks up his objects into “geometric constants.” Mathe- 
matics and philosophy were subjects he studied deeply and he is sure of 
his ground. He confesses he went through various periods when compo- 
sition, only appealed, and then a period of experimentation with color, 
which made of him a true artist in his field. Subject-matter does not 
interest him. He taught the use of the rule and T square. His imagina- 
tion is occupied only with the evolution of colored volumes. He neglects 
visual reality. Please note his parallel elements. His painting is some- 
times spoken of as a “line and patch” sort of painting. He comes in 
the later French Cubist movement. Braque and Picasso probably will 
remain the great names in what is remembered as Cubism, altho Gris is 
an interesting landmark before the later development in art—the Sur- 
Realists. 

Exhibited: Marie Harriman Gallery, New York, “Juan Gris,’’ February, 1932 
Renaissance Gallery, Chicago, ‘‘Abstract Show,” January, 1934 


Arts Club of Chicago, Sidney Janis Collection, April, 1935 
Museum of Modern Art, New York, Private Collection, June, 1935 


FERNAND LEGER: French, 1881— 
“Composition en Ovale” oil, 2512” by 20,” 1928 


School: Constructivism 
Period: Static Cubist or Constructionist 


Geometric artists have been at work ever since the cave man incised 
the chevron motif on his first implements. However, Leger has derived 
little from past generations or from his contemporaries. All literary con- 
tent he excludes, for he hates romanticism. The accuracy and tightness 
of a functioning machine, the precise rendition of form, the careful ar- 
rangement of objects marked by no local color are some of his character- 
istics. There is no blurred vision of the Impressionists here. Mr. Roger 
Fry says “there is a real and profound antagonism between sensibility 


and mechanism.” But are we not thrilled by the clarity of his thougit, 
the peculiar rhythms of his lines and planes? He must get his hand 
around the things he creates. He works with bold volumes, unpleasant 
and even discordant color, in order to get the certain emotional reaction 
he desires. His spaces are controlled. On his canvases are functioning 
mechanisms which we meet every day. We do not see the likeness of a 
machine or town, but he does impart to us an intense emotional reaction 
to mechanism. His paintings have a mechanic sensibility. He under- 
stands the dynamo, the drill, modern industry, life in cities. 

He does not think abstractly or in planes such as the Cubists do, 
altho ners classed. as 2 Cubist. 


Exhibited: Arts Club of Chicago, Sidney Janis Collection, April, 1935 
Museum of Modern Art, New York, Private Collection, June, 1935 


SALVATORE Dati: Spanish, 1904— 
“Les Plaisirs Ilumineées” oil, 9” by 13%,” 1929 


School: Surrealism 


Dali is an essayist and a poet. He paints with a primitive clarity 
and great refinement of detail. Surrealism, as this painter uses it, is 
recognizable imagery. As a movement Surrealism is not confined to 
painting. It includes poetry and drama (note Gertrude Stein)-—and even 
psychology (Freudianism) and philosophy. It has some characteristics 
of communism in politics. Psychoanalysis and Surrealism go hand in 
hand. You may deny the validity of both theories, the problem then 
as far as art is concerned remains simply, do you enjoy it. Surrealism 
is a break with all schools. Mr. André Breton, in commenting on this 
type of painting, says that “being haunted is better than being bored.” 
Some think life, in general, is too dull a place and that it is art’s mission 
to upset the smug convictions of the mass—to shake them to their founda- 
tions. 

Exhibited: Museum of Modern Art, New York, ‘Fifth Anniversary,’ November, 
1934 


Arts Club of Chicago, Sidney Janis Collection, April, 1935 
Museum of Modern Art, New York, Private Collection, June, 1935 


Pret Monpriaan: Dutch, 1872— 
sComposition oil; 2342” by 30, 1933 


School: Neo Plasticism 


Exhibited: Renaissance Gallery, Chicago, ‘‘Abstract Show,” January, 1934 
Museum of Modern Art, New York, ‘Fifth Anniversary,’’ November, 
1934 
Arts Club of Chicago, Sidney Janis Collection, April, 1935 
Museum of Modern Art, New York, Private Collection, June, 1935 


ARSHILE GoRKY: American mir 
Composition, 32354" by 30,” 1932 THE LIBRARY ere 
School: Surrealism MAR on J " 


Exhibited: Arts Club of Chicago, Sidney Janis Collection, April, 1 BNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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